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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ROM Manila all eyes have been turned to Washington and 
Cuba, to Washington where war measures are being for- 
mulated, to Cuba where they are about to be executed. 

Details of the magnificent victory that placed the Philippines at 
our mercy had scarcely been received when attention was drawn 
to Admiral Sampson’s squadron in West Indian waters that was 
momentarily expected to engage the Spanish fleet off the coast of 





Puerto Rico and break the Spanish naval force in the Atlantic as 
it had been broken in the Pacific. ‘To meet the Spanish fleet of 
four cruising battleships and three torpedo boat destroyers that 
had sailed from the Cape Verde islands on April 27th Admiral 
Sampson detached his battleships from the Cuban blockading 
squadron and, together with some fast auxiliary cruisers as 
scouts, sailed eastward to offer battle. 

But the Spanish had the wisdom not to sail to West Indian 
waters, invite battle and destruction. The Cape Verde fleet did 
not do the expected. Instead of sailing westward to Puerto 
Rico to join battle with the American squadron, in an effort to 
relieve the beleaguered Blanco, the Spanish fleet returned to 
Cadiz. So the expected opportunity to crush the flower of the 
Spanish navy has not been offered. ‘Thus Cuba has been aban- 
doned, Blanco has been deserted, but it was not in the power of 
Spain to give succor. To have sent her fleet, assembled at the 
Cape Verde islands, to the relief would have been to send that 
fleet to its destruction, for before it could have reached Havana it 
would have had to meet a fleet of superior power, a fleet large 
enough and strong enough as to be reasonably sure of annihilating 
the Spanish flotilla. And the Spanish Government, pursuing the 
course of wisdom, did not dispatch that flotilla to its destruction, 
but recalled it to home waters. It abandoned Cuba, abandoned 
that for which Spain fights, for it had not the power to save. 
Therefore, not to strive to send succor that could not, save by the 
slimmest chance, reach those for whom it was intended, that would 
in all probability have led toa crushing naval defeat, was the 
part of wisdom. 

It is only to be regretted that the Spanish Government did 
not act with the same wisdom before the war and abandon Cuba 
as already lost, surrender an asserted sovereignty that was already 
gone and could not be re-established. But fear of eruption by 
the Spanish people if Spain surrendered in name what was already 
lost in fact weighed with the government against making such 
surrender, it was not made and Spain invited a war with the 
United States over a lost cause, over a sovereignty already dissi- 
pated. Thus war was entered into rather to satisfy Spanish honor 
and uphold the present monarchy than to save Cuba. To prevent 
an eruption of the Spanish people against the present government 
a hopeless war was invited. But it seems to be the bitter irony 
of fate that an eruption of the Spanish people should confront 
the government and threaten it with overthrow despite the mak- 
ing of such sacrifice, a sacrifice of the sailors and soldiers and 
wealth of Spain not for the people of Spain but to uphold the 
present government. s 


By abandoning her American possessions and keeping her 
fleet out of harm’s way Spain, for the time being, has saved her 
naval power in the Atlantic, and for defensive purposes, from_ 
being broken. But in abandoning Cuba and Puerto Rico’ her 
naval power for aggression has been broken, for with Cuba and 
Puerto Rico wrested from her she will be left without a naval base 
from which to make aggressive moves against the United States. 
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And without a base such operations are well nigh impossible. 
The wresting of Puerto Rico and Cuba from Spain will leave the 
Spanish fleet quite powerless to do us serious injury. 

In a word, in abandoning Puerto Rico and Cuba and not send- 
ing for their defense her squadron recently assembled at the Cape 
Verde islands and so risking the loss of the best of her ships, but 
withdrawing that squadron to home waters she has saved many 
of her vessels from destruction but her navy has none the less 
been much weakened for operations in American waters for Puerto 
Rico as well as Cuba lost, the Spanish are left without a naval 
base in the West Indies. By the course she has taken she has 
saved her fleet but she has not preserved uninjured her naval 
power. Yet it is true that if she had done otherwise, if she had 
sent a fleet to West Indian waters to join battle with Sampson’s 
squadron such fleet, in all human probability, would have been 
crushed for she could not gather a fleet as powerful as that which 
Sampson could bring against it. And so she would have only 
made things worse for herself by sending her fleet to West Indian 
waters for she would have lost her West Indian possessions and a 
naval base on this side of the Atlantic just the same and on top 
of it the destruction of such part of her fleet as ventured over. 
Thus she would have had her fleet weakened by the loss of many 
vessels and her naval power injured by the loss of a base of 
operations in American waters just the same. 


Not having the expected fleet to contend with, Admiral 
Sampson has been able to direct his whole force so as to drive the 
Spanish out of Cuba and Puerto Rico. Failing to meet the 
Spaniards on sea, he has turned to meet them on land. To thus 
meet them effectually he has had to await the debarkation of an 
American army in Cuba to co-operate with him, but the sending 
of an army of invasion into Cuba has been pushed with vigor, so 
that the expulsion of the Spanish forces and the freeing of the 
islands from their presence may now be undertaken in earnest. 

Sampson failing to meet the enemy’s fleet, for the ample 
reason that the enemy took good care to keep out of harm’s way, 
attention has been directed to the sending of troops to Cuba. 
That the American people are well pleased with this forward 
movement there can be no doubt. Indeed, many have chafed 
that it should have been so long delayed, for though we know 
little of what has passed in the reconcentrado camps during the 
last four weeks, and since we ceased to distribute supplies, it is 
certain that those reconcentrados, victims of Spanish barbarity, 
have suffered much, certain that thousands of them have perished 
in the interim by starvation, that every day of delay in reaching 
them, in freeing them from Spanish control and rendering them 
succor, puts hundreds of them beyond the reach of human aid. 
The supplies sent by American charity for distribution to the re- 
concentrados by the American consuls were promptly seized by 
the Spaniards in Cuba when our consuls were recalled from their 
posts. All organized relief for the reconcentrados ceased, and 
they were thrown at once into deplorable straits. It is under- 
stood that since the outbreak of the war the Spaniards have kept 
little watch over the reconcentrados and left them free to go 
where they might in search of food. And it is some comfort to 
be informed that many of those not rendered absolutely helpless 
by long want of food have found their way within the Cuban 
lines and shared in the scant supplies of the Cuban soldiery. 
This has been a great drain on the Cubans in arms, and it is as- 
serted that the crowds of reconcentrados who now cling to the 
Cuban camps much hamper the Cuban movements. Yet we 
cannot but be thankful that so many reconcentrados have reached 
the Cuban lines as to hamper the Cuban movements, for such 
reconcentrados at least are in the way of getting some food and 
keeping body and soul together. 


Most contradictory reports come from Cuba of the condition 
and strength of the Cuban forces. On one hand we are told 








that there are at this time 35,000 Cubans in arms, many of whom 
are armed with inferior weapons and all short.of ammunition, that 
all that is needed to turn them into.an effective army is to give 
them arms and ammunition and supply them with food so that 
they will not be under the necessity of breaking up into small 
bodies for purposes of forage, that if this is done they can be 
trusted to take their places side by side with American regiments, 
meet the Spaniards in open battle and do a full part in expelling 
the Spaniards from the island. Indeed it is said that if the 
United States would provide equipment the Cuban army could be 
doubled within a few weeks and, co-operating with the American 
fleet, force the Spaniards to capitulate without the aid of Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

But, on the other hand, we are told that the Cubans actually 
in arms number no more than 3,500, that they are unfitted to 
meet the Spaniards save in guerilla warfare, that no reliance 
can be put in them as regular soldiers, that to organize an effec- 
tive Cuban army would be a work of great labor and much time, 
to say nothing of cost, that there is but one way to press the 
campaign in Cuba to an early conclusion and that is to land an 
American army in Cuba ready to fight the campaign unaided, 
without Cuban assistance. And as plans have been approved for 
the sending of an army of 50,000 men to Cuba it is said that this 
latter is the view of the Washington military authorities, a view 
gathered from the reports of the officers sent to investigate. 

Let us hope that the army now debarking on Cuban soil 
may strike sharply and quickly that it may observe Decoration 
Day by firing a salute over the graves of those murdered men of 
the Maine who rest in Havana’s cemetery. 


THE battle of Manila Bay must go down in history as one 
of the most remarkable on record. Indeed, in the disparity of 
the execution done by the opposing forces it is quite without 
parallel, unless we rake up some of the contests between 
European forces and uncivilized tribes or inferior races, and in 
which the Europeans have had the advantage of great superiority 
of weapons. Thus in the annals of Spanish conquest we find 
recorded great victories gained by Cortez and Pizarro over 
Mexicans and Peruvians, victories gained without loss by the 
victors, but in which the infinitely inferior armed Indians suf- 
fered much. And so in recent history we find contests recorded 
between the negro tribes of Africa and Europeans, contests where 
the losses have been enormous, but all on one side, suffered by 
the negro spearsmen who have run up against Maxim guns. 

But in Manila there was no great disparity in armament. 
The Spanish fleet was not so large or heavily armed as the Amer- 
ican, but behind the Spanish ships and supporting them were 
many land batteries. So there was virtually little disparity in 
the means at the hand of the opposing forces for defence and 
offense. But there was great disparity in the men using the 
means at their disposal. The Americans made the best use of 
their means, the Spanish poor use of theirs. In the heat of battle 
the Spanish, though brave to a fault in standing by their guns, 
seemed to be unnerved by the excitement of battle and fired 
wildly. Until the American ships opened the battle in earnest 
the Spaniards fired with fair precision. But under the hail of 
American fire they lost all their precision, all their coolness and 
their bravery went for naught. ‘The Americans showed that the 
best defense against the enemy’s fire was not in plates of steel 
and armoured sides, but in their own weapons of offence, their 
own guns; that the best defense against the enemy’s shot was 
precision and rapidity and concentration of fire such as to so 
upset the opposing gun crews and spur them to such feverish 
anxiety to return the fire as to destroy all precision and hence 
effectiveness of fire. Thus it was that the American fleet escaped 
practically uninjured while the Spanish fleet was destroyed and 
the land batteries silenced. 
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Yer that the Americans should have escaped without seri- 
ous casualty, that there should have been practically no blood- 
shed on the American ships while there was terrible execution 
on the Spanish is nothing short of miraculous. It is simply with- 
out parallel in contests between civilized nations. To find 
parallel for such disparity in losses between victor and defeated, 
between eight slightly wounded for the victor and fifty times 
eight killed and one hundred times eight wounded for the de- 
feated we must look to contests between civilized and uncivilized 
peoples. 

And Spaniards would not like to have the disparity of losses 
in the Manila contest explained on the ground that it was a 
contest between civilized and uncivilized combatants. Yet it 
must be said that the Spaniards showed some traits in the battle 
and after of a peculiarly barbaric kind to say the least. In the 
first place, there was an act of treachery on the part of one 
Spanish ship during the action. It hoisted the white flag as 
sign of surrender, a boatload of American bluejackets was dis- 
patched to take possession, and when within a few hundred yards 
the supposed surrendered ship opened fire on the defenseless sailors 
in the open boat. The sequence was that those guilty of such base 
treachery gained nothing from it, but suffered the penalty. The 
boatload of Americans that it was sought to entice to their death 
escaped unscathed, the Spaniard was promply made the target of 
angered American sailors and sent to the bottom with all on 
board. 

The second example of barbarism was given when we took 
possession of Cavite. The landing party was met by a proces- 
sion of monks and Sisters of Mercy and implored not to massacre 
the sick and wounded in the hospital. Great must have been 
the surprise of these professing ministers to the restfulness of 
the soul and the easement of human suffering when the Ameri- 
cans rescued some 250 wounded Spaniards, and gave to them all 
possible surgical assistance. And a third example of barbarism, 
of base ingratitude and treachery was given by these same monks 
in endeavoring to lure the American ships into a mined channel 
and to their destruction by spreading false information. 

And these are acts of the same people who disclaim all re- 
sponsibility for the blowing up of the Maine, who declare that 
the charges that Spaniards were guilty of the destruction of that 
ship are infamous slanders upon Spanish character. 





It 1s not to be wondered at that the native Philippiners, 
kindly and docile by nature, but long ruled over by such monks 
who have given us an illustration of their character, of their 
treacherous nature, their unchristian bearing, should harbor a 
desire to wreak vengeance upon the Spaniards for past injuries. 
The monks have been the rulers of the Philippines, it is they who 
have been the unrelenting task-masters of the naturally docile 
Philippiners, they who have driven them to labor for the enrich- 
ment of Spaniards, they who have allotted to them work beyond 
their abilities to perform, and cruelly punished them for failure 
to finish their impossible tasks, they who have driven them as 
slaves, they who have revived the tortures of the Inquisition, 
they who have seemingly gathered diabolical pleasure from caus- 
ing suffering to their fellow men, and they ministers of the 
religion of Christ ; it is they who have hideously mutilated the 
Philippiners, they who have tortured them to death as examples 
of the dire penalty to be meted out to those who refused obedience 
to their commands. And when finally the Philippiners were 
driven by unbearable oppression and injuries to revolt, it is not 
to be wondered at that they meted out to the monks who fell 
into their hands many of the hideous torments and deaths 
invented by those same monks, not to be wondered at that they 
used upon the captured monks their own instruments of torture. 

And when the Spanish troops were sent to stamp out the 
rebellion against the misrule of the monks they made a great 
effort to drown the rebellion out with blood. So let us not be 








too harsh in rendering judgment on the Philippiners, now re- 
ported to be guilty of excesses, of the murder of defenseless 
Spaniards, Spaniards without arms, even women and children. 
The excesses of which they are now reported to be guilty the 


Spaniards taught them by their example. So far as it is within 
our power we must protect the Spaniards from such excesses, 
must prevent the Philippine insurgents from wreaking indiscrim- 
inate revenge upon the Spaniards, though it is quite probable 
that many are fully deserving of hanging for their crimes. 
This we must do because two crimes do not make a right, but 
let us not now put down the Philippiners as an ungovernable and 
bloodthirsty race, because, spurred by the bloodthirstiness of the 
Spaniards, they follow out the old patriarchal law of an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 

Admiral Dewey is not to-day in position to take possession 
of Manila, secure the establishment of order and the rule of jus- 
tice, for he cannot spare sufficient men from his fleet to effectually 
police the city. Before taking possession of the city he must 
await the arrival of troops from California to be dispatched next 
week. In the meanwhile the city must remain in an anomalous 
position, lie under the guns of the American fleet and quite 
defenseless, but still administered and policed by the Spaniards, 
while if any serious trouble breaks out it is to be expected that 
marines from the warships of different nations now in the harbor 
will be landed to protect the property and persons of those 
owing allegiance to their respective countries. 

THE fighting business on sea results, when successful, not 
only in honor but pecuniary gain. The capture of the merchant- 
men of a combatant, the condemnation and sale of such vessels 
and the distribution of half of the money among the officers 
and crew of the capturing vessel as prize money, the other half 
going to the government, is well known. But it is not only from 
the capture of merchantmen that men-of-wars’ men may profit 
pecuniarily. If a man-of-war capture or destroy a hostile armed 
vessel there is paid to the capturing or destroying boat a bounty 
at the rate of $100 for each man on the captured or destroyed 
vessel before the beginning of the action, or if the vessel attacked 
and conquered is of greater size than the conqueror a bounty at 
the rate of $200. 

Thus it will be seen that there will be paid to the ships of 
Admiral Dewey’s squadron that had part in the battle of Manila 
and conquest over a fleet which by itself was a fleet of less power 
than the conquering a bounty to be fixed at the rate of $100 for 
each man making up the ordinary complement of the vessels that 
engaged the American fleet. If the ordinary complement of the 
Spanish vessels was then 2,000 the bounty that will be paid to 
Admiral Dewey’s vessels and for distribution according to the 
rules of prize money would be $200,000. So we see Admiral 
Dewey and his men will get more than the thanks of Congress 
for their victory, more than the medals struck, they will get a 
bounty. Of this bounty Admiral Dewey, as commander, will get 
one-twentieth, so that besides his advancement to the rank of 
Rear Admiral conferred upon him in consideration of his ser- 
vices, besides the vote of thanks and the sword given him by 
Congress and the honor and glory that attach to his exploit, he 
will receive about $10,000 in money. 


Mr. DINGLEY’s war revenue bill was passed through the 
House and sent over to the Senate in a very crude shape. It 
bore all the stamps of a hurriedly prepared and hurriedly passed 
bill. So the Senate has had to do what the House did not, and 
is still grappling with the bill striving to whip it into shape. 
This delay is not by any means all caused by faults in the 
measure pointed out by the Democrats. And most of the faults 
that were pointed out by the Democrats in Committee were not 
pointed out in hostile criticism, but with a purpose of securing 
their correction. The Democrats, of course proposed some 
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amendments, and most important ones, upon which party lines 
were strictly drawn in the Finance Committee, Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, sometimes Republican, sometimes Populist, voting with 
the Democrats. 

Meanwhile, the Senate has come in for much uncalled for 
abuse. Senators who oppose the bond proposition of the House 
measure, and who urge an issue of Treasury notes in place of 
the sale of. bonds are assailed as foes to their country. The 
nation defends itself. against its foreign foes, will it fall a prey 
and suffer humiliation and defeat because of domestic foes? 
Such is the spirit of an editorial in the New York Zribune of 
last Monday. ‘‘ While the brave, well trained and faithful officers 
and men of the navy are gloriously defending their country and 
honoring their flag,’’ said the 7ribune, ‘‘ the Senate is indefinitely 
delaying measures necessary to carry on the war. And yet one 
might hope that, in these hours of amazed rejoicing over the 
greatness of one victory achieved, and of intense anxiety re- 
garding the work of the fleet which has sailed from” Key West, 
an appeal to the patriotic feeling of Senators might not be wholly 
in vain.’’ Which is to say, if Senators refuse to heed such 
appeal. and continue their opposition to the bond part of the 
revenue measure they are not good patriots. Yet, on Tuesday, 
the 77ibune remarked that, ‘‘ there are few things in the attitude 
of the American public toward the American Government less 
creditable than the prevailing tendency to rail at Congress.’’ It 
is not often that a paper, perhaps conscience stricken or uncon- 
sciously, is to be found thus sharply castigating itself. 


It 1s asserted by the 77zbune that ‘‘ it is not possible for the 
President to turn against the principles and pledges upon which 
he was elected,’’ and that therefore he must insist on the bond 
policy for raising money to meet war expenses, that if a bill was 
sent to him in which the clause authorizing an issue of $500,000- 
ooo bonds was stricken out and a clause authorizing the issue of 
$150,000,000 of greenbacks written in he would have to veto the 
measure, veto it because it is not possible for him to turn against 
the ‘‘ pledges upon which he was elected.’’ But to whom did he 
make pre-election pledges that if war came with Spain he 
would insist that the money be raised by issuing bonds and would 
not approve an act authorizing an increased issue of Treasury 
notes? Certainly he did not make any such public pledges. 
Were then such pledges privately given to the bankers who 
looked for the opportunity to get such bonds and reap a profit in 
placing them? To such question we can get no answer, we can 
not judge whether the Zribune made the above statement from 
knowledge or carelessness. But it is not at all, improbable that 
Mr. Hanna made such pledges for Mr. McKinley when seeking 
to raise campaign funds. Asa pre-requisite to making contribu- 
tions some bankers may have demanded such pledge and have 
been given it by Mr. Hanna. 

It may indeed be urged that Mr. McKinley’s advocacy of the 
gold standard pledged him by implication to the retirement of 
the greenbacks as a measure demanded to put the gold standard 
on solid foundations. But during the campaign Mr. McKinley 
had nothing to say againt the greenbacks. In fact he argued 
that if it had not been for the repeal of the tariff act bearing his 
name and the placing of the Wilson tariff on our statute books 
there would have been no trouble arising from the presentation 
of greenbacks for redemption in gold and that with tariff rates 
raised as the Republicans would raise them there would be no 
trouble with them in the future, for higher rates, cutting down 
imports, the demand for gold for export and the resultant pres- 
entation of greenbacks at the Sub-treasury in New York to get it 
would cease. 

We might pick flaws in this train of argument especially as 
gold exports had gone out in great volume and there had been a 
serious drain on the gold reserve and borrowing to replenish it 
very considerably before the Wilson law was put on the statute 





books. But this was the argument that Mr, McKinley used in 
the campaign and so it cannot be said that he was pledged to 
their retirement. On the contrary he said that under conditions 
the Republican party would ‘establish they could be safely kept 
in circulation. 

Now it is very true that the maintenance of the present 
supply of greenbacks in circulation and an increase in the issue of 
$150,000,000 are two very different propositions. But so do 
peace and war bring different conditions and if Mr. McKinley 
said nothing pledging himself to such an increased issue of 
greenbacks in war time he certainly said nothing against. 
Therefore the 77zbune is not warranted to assert that the Presi- 
dent could not sign a war revenue bill authorizing an issue of $1 50,- 
000,000 of greenbacks without turning against the principles and 
pledges upon which he was eléected,—is not warranted unless it 
has knowledge of pledges given privately and of which the pub- 
lic knows nothing. 


FURTHER, arguing that the Democrats and Populists should 
let the Republicans have their way with the bond measure, the 
New York 7ribune asserts that ‘‘in this country, the people have 
invested certain men with responsibility for a certain time’’ and 
that those men should be permitted to have their way without 
challenge, that if the Democrats and Populists had a high sense 
of duty they would not challenge. But though it is true that 
the people have invested a certain Republican as President and 
certain other Republicans as Congressmen with certain responsi- 
bility, for a certain time, it is equally true they invested certain 
other men, Democrats and Populists, with certain responsibility 
and for a certain time, that responsibility being to use such 
power as they have to influence the framing of legislation so as to 
shape it as nearly as may be in accord with the wishes of those 
who invested them with power. If such men are in the minority 
they cannot shape legislation out of accord with the desires of the 
majority if the majority is united. If the minority members in 
Congress did not exercise this right they might as well stay 
home. But, fortunately, the doctrine of inconsequence of the 
minority that the 77zbune proclaims, is not one that the minority 
in Congress is obliged to observe. 





THE Senate Finance Committee, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, set out to recast the House Revenue bill so as to provide 
for the raising of very materially more money by taxation than 
the Republican leaders in the House proposed. In carrying out 
this purpose the decision of the Supreme Court on the income 
tax case of 1895 and the necessity of fixing taxes in accord with 
that interpretation under pain of having them declared unconsti- 
tutional, and so virtually repealed by the Supreme Court, has 
been found to be a most serious handicap. The hands of Con- 
gress are found tied in many ways in the raising of taxes and 
the ability of the National Government to avail of the resources 
of the country much curtailed. This is not so much the result 
of direct inhibitions of taxes by the Supreme Court as it is that 
such inhibitions make the imposition of many other taxes in- 
equitable. ‘Thus while the decision of the Supreme Court on the 
income tax case does not deny the constitutionalty of taxing in- 
comes derived from any other sources than real estate or personal 
property it virtually precludes Congress from imposing an equit- 
able system of income taxation. 

What the income tax decision does do is to release all accu- 
mulated wealth and: all earnings derived from accumulated 
wealth from taxation by the National Government. _ It precludes 
the United States from laying a tax on the’ accumulated wealth 
of the country or the income derived from such wealth. The 
earnings that a man may gain by his own industry, his own enter- 
prise, the income that he draws out of his brain may be taxed, 
but the income drawn from investments in real estate or personal 
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property cannot be touched. Thus the man who has inherited 
money from his father and has it invested in real estate and lives 
in idleness on the rents, and the man who has inherited money 
and invested it in personal property, in real estate mortgages, in 
bonds or stocks and derives his income from interest is insured 
his income free of national tax. His wealth cannot be touched 
by the National Government, cannot be drawn upon to meet the 
expenses of war. All that he can be obliged to contribute to the 
government are indirect taxes on the things he consumes, taxes 
that if laid on the necessaries of life fall upon the poor as they 
do upon the rich, the poor man paying as many dollars of taxes 
as the rich, and therefore such taxes fall many fold more 
weightily on the poor than on the rich. And if such taxes are 
imposed on luxuries he may avoid such taxes if he sees fit by 
abandoning such luxuries. 

But the manager of some great manufacturing corporation is 
not insured his income free from national tax. The Supreme 
Court says it is constitutional to tax his salary, his income, but 
not constittitional to tax the income of the holders of the shares 
or bonds of such corporation, that it is constitutional to tax the 
salaries of all the clerks, the wages of all the wage earners, of all 
those who earn their incomes, but not those who get their income 
by clipping coupons or drawing dividend checks. 


To TAx the accumulated wealth of the country an inheritance 
tax is proposed. But as all that man can will is real estate and 
personal property, as he cannot leave his brains or muscle, we 
cannot doubt that the Supreme Court would declare such taxes 
unconstitutional, for in the income tax case the court has declared 
that real estate and personal property and income derived there- 
from cannot be taxed ; that income derived from brains or muscle 
can. ‘The effect of the income tax decision is to free all accumu- 
lated wealth from national taxation save by apportionment among 
the states according to numbers, which would not be equitable 
and is impossible, and there is no way of getting around it. In- 
heritance taxes were once held to be constitutional, it is true, but 
so were income taxes on incomes derived from accumulated 
wealth. 

It is, indeed, proposed that a tax on the gross revenues of all 
corporations of one-fourth of 1 per cent. be imposed. This, it is 
urged, would amount toa virtual tax on dividends or, in the case of 
a corporation paying no dividends, on whatever happened to be its 
junior bonds, and thus the accumulated wealth of the country 
taxed indirectly. Such tax on gross earnings would be equiva- 
lent to a much larger tax on net earnings, in the case of our rail- 
roads equivalent to from 54 of one per cent. to 1 per cent., and 
would amount to such a tax on dividends, obliging the railroads 
paying the tax to reduce their dividends by such amounts, unless 
one of two things happened : First, unless the railroads raised 
rates and thus shifted the tax off on to the users of the railroads, 
or, second, unless such tax could be paid out of surplus earnings, 
which however would be virtually a tax on the stockholders, for 
otherwise such surplus would belong to them. It should also be 
noted that the whole of such a tax, provided the railroads and 
other taxed corporations could not pass it on to their customers 
in the shape of a little higher rates or prices, would fall on the 
stockholders save where corporations were non-dividend paying, 
when it would fall on the junior bondholders and thus leave those 
holding the better class of bonds untaxed. 


THE Finance Committee in looking out for new sources of 
revenue hit upon a license fee on banks at the rate of $100 a year 
and upon brokers of $50. ‘This is very favorably regarded in 
Congress but most unfavorably in Wall street where we will soon 
hear the proposed tax classed as anarchistic and Congress 
roundy abused. The tax is economically a direct tax, but con- 
stitutionally it is not a direct tax under the last interpretation of 
the Supreme Court that declared taxes on real estate or personal 








property or income thereon but none other to be direct in the 
meaning of the Constitution. Therefore it is hard to see how 
this tax could, if imposed, be escaped as unconstitutional. 

One other suggestion worthy of mention was a tax on every 
professional and business man who makes less than $1,000 a year 
of $10, and a tax of $20, on every such man earning more than 
$1,000. This would be a rough income tax but as it would be 
a tax on brains not accumulated wealth it would be quite consti- 
tutional. 


THE Democrats and Senator Jones, of Nevada, outvoting 
the Republicans in the Finance Committee, have reported the 
revenue measure to the Senate with the bond clause eliminated 
and a greenback and seigniorage clause substituted. That this 
will be undone in the Senate, the bond clause restored and the 
clauses relating to greenbacks and seigniorage be struck out, 
there seems to be little doubt. Stiff opposition to the bond clause 
might, however, result in the dropping of that clause out of the 
bill altogether thus leaving the only authorization to borrow 
money in the bill that to issue temporary certificates of indebted- 
ness up to $100,000,000. This would put the Secretary of the 
Treasury in position to anticipate war taxes to an amount of 
$100,000,000 and enable him to provide all the money needed to 
meet the immediate wants of the government. Such provision 
is all that is required of Congress at this time and it might prove 
that no further provision would be needed for the war, that the 
war would be over before such provision would be exhausted. And 
if not Congress would be in better position to judge of the re- 
quirements of the government after such certificates of indebted- 
ness should have been issued and the proceeds of such issue used 
than it is to-day. 


ITALY seems to be on the verge of revolution. The conflict, or 
rather battle, that has taken place in the streets of Milan and the 
uprisings that have taken place in Naples and other places through- 
out the kingdom cannot be rightly regarded as mere bread riots. 
The sudden rise in the price of wheat to almost famine prices was 
no doubt not without its effect in precipitating the explosion, but 
there was something more behind that explosion than the mere 
cry for bread. It was the unvoiced but not unfelt demand for 
release from oppression, from militarism, from exactions made in 
the name of monarchy and for the support of monarchy, exac- 
tions which take from men the fruits of their toil and keep them 
ground down to poverty and face to face with want even when 
bread is not dear that impelled men to the bloody conflicts in the 
streets of Milan. 

it is not possible to enroll every. tenth man in the army and 
require his support by the other nine, not possible to lay upon 
these other nine the cost of maintaining an extravagant court 
besides without sapping the foundations of national prosperity 
and happiness. It amounts to taking from every man one-tenth 
of the product of his toil to maintain an army, the chief use for 
which is to hold the taxpayer in subjection and uphold monarchy, 
it amounts to taking another tithe of the products of labor to 
support a superfluous court. Thus is a great part of productive 
labor absorbed to maintain institutions that labor would be better 
off without, even though it cost nothing to maintain them. 

And this is the condition of monarchical Europe to-day. It 
is a condition that breeds unrest, that keeps men in poverty, that 
makes the prospect of change, of revolution, welcomed, not 
feared, by the many, who have nothing to lose save life, which is 
made one grind, one drudgery, and may gain. So when some 
spark falls in the midst of this unrest Europe will spring into the 
flame of revolution. And dear bread may make this spark. It 
seems to have given it in Italy, it has added fuel to the unrest 
and revolutionary movements in Spain, indeed, has had more to do 
with the uprisings than any desire to seek revenge upon the gov- 
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ernment for the defeat of Manila. It is just fifty years since 
revolution swept Europe, monarchies were threatened with over- 
throw, and only maintained themiselves by wise concessions. It 
may be that the semi-centennial of those revolutions will be cele- 
brated in 1898 in kind. 








THE PEOPLES PARTY MARCHES ON. 


N July 4, 1898, the Peoples party will hold its national con- 
vention to nominate Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
candidates to be voted for in November, 1900, and inaugu- 

rate an active campaign to secure the election of such candidates 
and the triumph of the principles for which the Peoples party 
stands. That the convention will then be held there is no longer 
room for doubt. It is the voice of the rank and file of the party 
that it shall be so, and that voice shall be heeded. ‘The referen- 
dum ballots cast on the question of holding the convention have 
not yet been officially counted, but the ground swell that one feels 
coming up from the body of the party, that finds expression 
through the Populist press and voice through state and county 
conventions is not to be mistaken. 

Already the Populists of many states, with Georgia and 
Kentucky in the van, have chosen delegates to represent them at 
such convention ; when the official call for that convention is 
made by the National Organization Committee of the Peoples 
party, and in default of action of the National Committee in re- 
sponse to the wishes of the party the others will fall in line. 
There may be a few states in which Chairman Butler’s friends 
and unfriends of the Peoples party, men not imbued with the 
true principles of Populism and fancying the Democratic party now 
stands for Populism, or men who think more of self and offices 
than they do of principle and country will manage to keep control 
of the state organizations and machinery of the Peoples party. But 
in the great majority of states, and those states in which Populism 
is strongest, the state organizations are in control of those who be- 
lieve in Populism, who do not believe that the Democratic party 
stands for Populism and who will not fuse or co-operate with that 
party. And in other states where the state organizations, commit- 
teemen of states and counties are not insympathy with independent 
Populism, but are Democrats rather than Populists, such com- 
mitteemen are being changed and their power over the machinery 
of the party surely wrested from them so that state organizations 
and the rank and file will be in thorough sympathy. 

There may be a few states where the majority of those who 
have hitherto classed themselves Populists are so mistaken as to 
what Populism really is or so mistaken as to the principles of 
the Democratic party as to see in the success of that party the 
triumph of Populism and so resolve to work for Democratic suc- 
cess. And such men should co-operate with the Democratic 
party, they could not honestly do otherwise, but they should co- 
operate as Democrats not as Populists, should co-operate until 
they see the error of their judgment, see that Populism is true 
democracy, but that the Democratic party does not stand for 
equality of opportunity, does not stand for true democracy and 
therefore cannot stand for Populism. 

Where the great body of those who have acted with the Pop- 
ulists have, however, so mistaken Populism, or so misjudged the 
Democratic party as to believe that the Democracy stands for 

Populism, we must expect to see the state organizations co- 
operate with the Democratic party with the ultimate end of 
absorption, whether anticipated or not, by the Democratic party. 
Fusion must lead to loss of identity, it may lead to a change in 
the character of the fused mass, and it is the expectation, the 
belief of honest men imbued with the justice of the principles of 


Populism yet ready to sacrifice some of such principles that others | 


may be recognized and ‘who therefore work for fusion between 








Democratic and Populist parties that such fusion would result in 
so changing the character of the Democratic party as to make it 
so populistic as to be worthy of Populist support. But such is 
not the Democratic idea of fusion., Their idea of fusion is for 
the Populists to do all the fusing, is that fusion means not the 
fusing of two parties so as to make a party of new aims but 
absorption, absorption of the Peoples by the Democratic party so 
that the latter may come out stronger in votes, but unchanged in 
character or aims. 

Still there are Populists who have not profited from the 
lessons of 1896 and are intent on carrying further the fusion 
plan believing that it would not lead to mere absorption, to death 
to the Peoples party and its aims. And again there are some 
who have classed themselves as Populists but who never were 
Populists, some who have not understood the meaning of Popu- 
lism, who believe that the Democratic party expounds to-day 
what was Populism, who believe in free silver which the Demo- 
crats demand and join in the demand for paper money but only 
money redeemable in coin in which Democrats acquiesce and so 
are in favor of fusion with the Democratic party, not because 
they think fusion would make the Democratic party populistic, 
that is truly democratic, but because it is already populistic 
enough for them. And finally there are some who think more 
of offices than of principles, who are ready to sell principles for 
offices and so urge fusion provided they can see their way to 
promoting self if they sell out their party and those who have 
trusted them. . 

Thus we have three types of men who have worked with the 
Populist party in the past and now work to bring about the 
absorption of that party by the Democratic, two types worthy of 
respect, one unworthy. We have those who work. for fusion, 
believing that fusion would change the character of the Demo- 
cratic party until it stood for the major part of the principles of 
Populism ; we have those mistaking the aims of Populism, never 
Populists save in name and working for fusion with the Demo- 
cratic party as already populistic enough for them ; and finally we 
have those working for fusion for their self advancement. And 
in some few states these three types may make up the majority 
of those who have voted Peoples party tickets in the past and in 
such states the machinery of the party will be naturally used to 
bring about the absorption of the Peoples by the Democratic 
party. 

Such appears to be the case in Oregon where the recently 
held state convention declared for fusion, though this may be a 
little hard on Oregon, for it is asserted, and with apparent justi- 
fication, that the convention that so declared was an office holders’ 
rather than a representative convention, that it was manipulated 
afterold party methods. Where such is the case nothing remains 
for true Populists to do but start and build up an organization 
anew. And this the Oregon Populists who are true to the prin- 
ciples of Populism have proceeded to do, though the courts have 
denied them a right to place a ticket on the ballot under the 
name of the Peoples party, holding that those who have formerly 
voted for Peoples party candidates, who control the party organ- 
ization, but who now put nominees of the Democratic party on 
their ticket are entitled to vote for them under the name of 
Populists. 

In other states, notably Michigan last year, the courts have 
decided otherwise. But then, if we mistake not, the courts were 
the product of fusion in Oregon and not in Michigan ; in Oregon 
the courts had interest in strengthening the Democratic party, in 
Michigan not, and interest prejudices the minds of the most 
upright of men. And in the majority of states where the 
fusionists have any chance of controlling the Peoples party con- 
ventions and holding on to the party machinery with a view to 
forcing the Peoples party into the Democratic, and causing a loss 
of its identity as a party, we may expect the courts to lean as 
they did in Michigan, both from justice and prejudice—prejudice 
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born of a disinclination to strengthen the Democratic party, whose 
success might cause loss of their places to some of the judges of 
the courts. But as unsavory as it is to thus frankly speak of the 
frail side of human nature and the prejudice that must sway our 
courts, the fact remains that in most of those states where the 
fusionists have the slightest chance of success in their efforts to 
carry the machinery of the Peoples party to the assistance of the 
Democratic the courts will be inclined to refuse to recognize such 
men as Populists, but look upon them as Democrats masquerading 
as Populists. And on this ground, the ground that when they 
are absorbed by the Democrats they cease to be Populists, the 
courts are likely to deny such men official status as Populists and 
to give recognition and right to the use of the name of Peoples 
party to those members of that party who, true to the principles 
of the party, preserve its identity and independence. 

But, as we have said, in the great majority of the states, 
and those in which Populism is strongest, there are practically 
no fusionists and no differences among Populists as to the advisa- 
bility of hotding the national nominating convention of the party 
on July 4th next and entering actively upon the campaign that 
will only close in November, 1900. There is this agreement 
because it is apparent that if the campaign is not thus early 
opened it cannot be closed with success ; because there is faith 
that victory will be won if the truth is thus spread in a long 
campaign, the clear light of day thrown upon the iniquities of 
the moneyed cliques, the transportation and industrial monopolies 
that now seek to enslave our people by grinding from the indus- 
trious the surplus fruits of their toil, depriving them of the right 
inherent in all men, promised by our Declaration of Independence, 
the right to equal opportunities and of the right to accumulate 
wealth and enjoy the fruits of labor, and because there is faith 
that all will be well if the purpose of the Peoples party is ex- 
pounded and explained, the purpose to secure justice on earth, 
an equality of opportunity to all men, the abolishment of all 
special privileges and discriminations, the blessings of liberty 
and the establishment of our government on the rules of true 
democracy ,—because it is believed if the truth is thus spread it 
will prevail and the Populist banners, proclaiming liberty, equal- 
ity, the brotherhood of man be borne to victory in 1900. 

So it is that Populists demand the holding of their national 
convention on July 4th next, so it is that it will then be held. To 
that convention will come the united delegations from most of the 
Southern states, all the Southern states where Populism has ever 
been strong, save, perhaps, North Carolina, the delegations from 
most of the Northern and Western states, delegations not only 
with the rank and file of the party, but the state organizations 
behind them, delegations representing not only all that is truly 
Populist, but representing those in undisputed control of the 
machinery of the Peoples party in their respective states ; to that 
convention will come delegations from other states where the old 
organizations have been taken to tear down th2 Peoples party and 
build up the Democratic, delegations behind which there will be 
only new organizations truly, but organizations representing all 
that is truly Populist and that in the majority of cases will be 
recognized as such by the courts of their respective states. 

Where the old organizations throw their power to build up 
the Democratic party and not the Peoples, new organizations will 
be made to uphold the party name and carry on the fight for the 
principles of Populism. And such new organizations will be 
recognized as entitled tocarry the name. So let no man fear that 
the convention that will meet on July 4th next, meet at the de- 
mand of the rank and file of the Peoples party, may not bear 
aloft the flag of the Peoples party because Chairman Butler, of 
the National Committee, unheedful of the voice of the party and 
refusing to recognize the new members of the National Commit- 
tee chosen by recent state conventions, in accordance with the 
rules of the party, and substituted for fusionist members working 
for the success of the Democratic, not the Peoples party, may 








force the National Organization Committee of the Peoples party 
to issue the call. 

Senator Butler cannot deliver the Peoples party over to the 
Democratic. It is not his to deliver. He is indeed Chairman of 
the National Committee, a body chose by the state and territorial 
delegations to the last national convention, three members for 
each state and territory. But he was made Chairman to protect 
the interests of the Peoples party and the rights of its chosen 
candidates, not to sell out those candidates and work for Demo- 
cratic success. He has chosen to work for the aggrandizement of 
the Democratic party, and belittling of the Peoples. As an indi- 
vidual this was his right, as Chairman of the National Committee 
of the Peoples party it was not. And when he so acted, when 
he refused to listen to the wishes of the Peoples party as ex- 
pressed at the Nashville conference of ten months ago, paid no 
heed to the voice of the party, he virtually made vacant the Chair- 
manship to which he had been chosen for the rank and file could 
no longer look upon him, who refused to obey the commands of 
the party, as their servant, their Chairman. Nor can he profit 
by refusing to recognize the new members of the National Com- 
mittee chosen by sundry Peoples party state conventions in place 
of members who have been removed because, like Chairman But- 
ler, they placed loyalty to fusion and the Democratic party before 
loyalty to the Peoples party. Refusing to recognize such com- 
mitteemen and ignoring the wishes of the rank and file he will 
merely oblige the rank and file of the party to ignore him which, 
acting upon call of the National Organization Committee to send 
delegates to the national convention to meet on July 4th next, 
they will not hesitate to do, for the banners of Populism upon 
which are graven the words: The Peoples party, party of liberty, 
equality, fraternity, belong to the rank and file, are the property 
of no one man and will be carried on. 








DEMOCRACY S BAIT FOR POPULISTS. 
ESPITE all the efforts of Chairman Butler, the Peoples 
party has broken away from the Democratic combine. He 
ceased to serve and assumed to boss the rank and file of 
the Peoples party and so he lost their respect. He strove to 
drive the Peoples party to an abandonment of principle for 
offices, to drive the party where it would not be driven. So he 
finds himself with scant following and less influence as the result 
of his work to bring about fusion with the Democracy, the Peo- 
ples party having broken away from him and the Democratic 
combine. 

And the Peoples party thus breaking away means the break- 
ing up of the dreams of Democratic success, means the breaking 
up of the ‘‘ solid South.’’ This break is already at hand. Unless 
all signs fail it will come this year. Texas is almost sure to 
break away from its Democratic allegiance, Georgia may also 
overthrow a corrupt Democracy. To many, statements like this 
will come as a surprise, but they rest on solid grounds not mere 
hopes. In 1896, and handicapped by the fusion campaign for 
the election of the national Democratic ticket, the Peoples party 
candidate for Governor of Texas polled 239,000 votes or 45 per 
cent. of the total cast. This year there will be perhaps cast in 
Texas and for Governor as many as 525,000 votes. If then the 
Populists gain 25,000 votes over 1896, a gain of 10 per cent., 
and their growth has in the past been at a much more rapid rate 
than this, they will have a majority and gain control of Texas. 
That they will succeed in this all Texas Populists are confident. 
They are united and aggressive, the Democrats are rent with dis- 
cord and bickerings over spoils that in all probability they will 
not have to divide. 

__In Georgia the votes cast and counted for the Populist ticket at 
the last square show of hands were about 80,000. The total vote 
of Georgia will this fall be something like 200,000. To win, the 
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Populists must gain some 20,000 votes. And this is not at all a 
hopeless task. . Indeed, there is no Populist in George who is not 
confident that it can be done. -The only doubt is as to whether 
the votes will be counted. It is not to get a majority of votes 
but to get them counted that is the greatest difficulty before the 
Populists of Georgia. With a fair count assured, Populist suc- 
cess in Georgia would be assured ; with the renewed life that will 
be thrown into Populism everywhere by the opening of an 
aggressive national campaign the chances are that success can be 
gained despite the corruption of the ballot counters and the pad- 
ding of the returns in the black counties where the Democratic 
electioneers do not go to the trouble of browbeating the darkey 
voters but build up Democratic majorities by counting votes put 
in the boxes in the names of darkeys who never go near the polls, 
of whom there are a great many, indeed the great majority of 
their race. 

It is because the poor negroes do not vote that the vote of 
Georgia is so small. Thus it is that the vote of Georgia is 200,- 
ooo, and the vote of Texas something like 525,000, though 
Georgia has eleven representatives in Congress to Texas’ 
thirteen, and only 15 per cent. fewer people. The facts are that 
the vote is more general in Texas than in Georgia, that in Texas 
there are cast in the average Congressional district about 40,000 
votes, in Georgia less than 20,000. 

To return, the Peoples party is looming up to threaten 
Democratic supremacy. With Texas and Georgia taken out of 
the Democratic column the back of Democracy must be com- 
pletely broken so far as national affairs are concerned. And with 
an active aggressive campaign those states will go from the 
Democracy this fall, with a national campaign set in active 
motion on July 4, 1898, and pressed with vigor the Democratic 
party will be a party without power and without hope of victory 
long before November, 1900. Therefore the alarm now that 
it has dawned upon the Democratic leaders that the Populists are 
going to hold their national convention on July 4th next and 
purpose to then inaugurate a vigorous campaign that will never 
lag until the Democratic party is destroyed, that which is good 
in it absorbed into the Peoples party, the new party triumph 
over the old, the pure over the corrupt, the party of the people 
over the parties of the moneyed cliques that seek to enslave our 
people and a government established upon the lines of true 
democracy that will ensure to all men an equality of opportunity, 
protect all men in the enjoyment of the fruits of their toil, 
recognize neither the right of money or monopoly to rule. 

So it is that great efforts are making by the Democrats to 
turn Populists from their purpose. We are told that the Demo- 
cratic party stands by the cardinal tenets of Populism ; that the 
Democratic party having declared for increased issues of green- 
backs as well as free silver coinage is at one with the Peoples 
party on the financial question ; that the Democratic party has 
tacitly abandoned its advocacy, as the justest of taxes, of 
coffee and tea and sugar customs duties and other virtually per 
capita taxes which would exempt the wealthy from making 
greater contribution to the support of the government than the 
poor and proposed the income tax, that would lay the burdens of 
government upon all men in proportion to their means, as the 
most equitable of taxes ; that the Democratic party is at one 
with the Peoples party in opposition to trusts and court made 
law ; that it differs from the Peoples party in opposition to un- 


just railroad discrimination only as to the remedy to be applied ;. 


that the Democratic party approves of the introduction of the 
initiative and referendum even as does the Peoples party ; that 
in fine, the Peoples party has no longer reason to exist. 

In substantiation of these claims put forth on behalf of the 
Democratic party and for Populist support we are referred to the 
present attitude of the Democratic party in Congress upon the 
war measures. Thus it is pointed out that the Democrats have 
proposed the issue of $150,000,000 of greenbacks and sug- 





gested the enactment of an income tax law that the Supreme 
Court may be required to pass again in review upon the consti- 
tutionality of such measure and with the hope that the court would 
reverse its decision of 1895 and declare stich tax to be constitu- 
tional. And these propositions Populists have supported. ‘They 
have supported the greenback proposition because they see that 
trade and enterprise is now chilled for lack of money, because 
they see that with such an increase in our currency we could 
better carry the burdens of war, not because the greenbacks it is 
proposed by Democrats to issue are the kind that Populists would 
issue if they had the power. And they voted for the income tax 
proposition, although they recognized that it was a poor way of 
reopening, the income tax case, although they recognized that 
such action would in all probability lead to no good results, that 
the only proper way to reopen the case of the income tax and 
just taxation is to take it to the court that stands higher than the 
Supreme Court and that has the power to reverse the Supreme 
Court, the court of the people. 

The paper money now advocated by the Democracy is not 
the paper money of Populism ; the fiscal system proposed by the 
Democratic party, the system of issuing paper money redeem- 
able in coin is in no way satisfactory to Populists. The issue of 
greenbacks redeemable in coin will not meet the demands of. the 
Populists, for Populists demand honest money that can only be 
had by regulating the supply of money in accordance with the 
demands of trade, and in the end the volume of greenbacks re- 
deemable in coin“must be regulated by the supply of coin, and 
so if there does not come an increase in the supply of coin co- 
incidentally with increased demands for money there cannot 
come under a system of coin redemption money any increase in 
the supply of money, and, therefore, there must follow dearer 
money, lower prices, robbed debtors, and industries chilled and 
enterprise slackened by the undermining of profits, an under- 
mining that must come when the share of the creditor in the 
wealth produced is increased at the expense of producer. So 
the Populists hold, and rightly, that no monetary system can be 
regarded as just that is based on the redemption of all issues of 
paper money in coin. If all paper money is made so redeem- 
able, and there come, owing to growing trade, a demand for 
more money, unaccompanied by an increase in the supply of 
coin, and there will come at once, if paper is issued to meet such 
demands, presentation of paper for redemption in coin and thus 
all expansion of the volume of currency in response to the 
demands of trade be defeated. 

To make clear the imperfections of a coin redemption mone- 
tary system we have but to look at the probable results of such 
an issue of greenbacks as now proposed by the Democrats. 
They propose to issue $150,000,000 of greenbacks redeemable in 
coin. As they were paid out to meet war expenses our cur- 
rency would be expanded, and this would tend to raise prices. 
As prices rose, consequent on such expansion, there would 
naturally come a check to exports and stimulus to imports, for 
expansion of our currency, and causing such rise in prices, would 
not cause a rise in prices in Europe save indirectly as such rise 
in prices led to an increased demand for European goods, caused 
a cutting down of trade balances in our favor, gold exports and 
expansion in Europe as the result of such exports. So an in- 
crease in the volume of our greenbacks would tend to cause gold 
exports, this a presentation of notes for redemption in gold and 
so ultimately prevention of any material increase in the supply 
of money and raising of prices save so far as gold might be dis- 
placed from our currency, added to the supply in Europe and thus 
gold cheapened and prices raised in all gold countries, 

This would be of great advantage to us for it would enable 
us to get higher prices for our products and make our debts easier 
of payment. But it must be recognized that such demand falling 
on our Treasury gold reserve would soon deplete that reserve and 
bring about borrowing to replenish it. And such borrowing 
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would mean a virtual issue of bonds to take up the greenbacks 
and retire them from circulation. If it happened that such green- 
backs thus gathered up were rapidly paid out again to meet 
Treasury deficits the borrowing would have to be repeated again 
and again, as it was in the years 1894-96. Soin the end an 
issue of greenbacks such as the Democrats now propose would 
result in the export of gold to a part of the amount issued and a 
borrowing of greenbacks and a locking of them up in the Treas- 
ury to an amount equal to the balance. And thus there would 
virtually result in the end no expansion from such issue save by 
that small ratio that the gold we might export as the result of 
such home expansion of paper currency and before we found it 
necessary to gather gold by borrowing would expand the cur- 
rency of the world. 

As we have pointed out on several occasions the immediate 
result of such increased issue of greenbacks would not be to in- 
crease prices at a time when the war was making new demands 
for money and therefore would not at once result in affecting our 
trade balances and in forcing an export of gold. Nor would such 
issue drive out gold at any time when there was such a scarcity 
demand for our food products as we witness to-day. But in the 
end, under normal crop conditions and when the greenbacks 
issued found their way into the channels of productive industry 
there would come a rise in prices consequent on such injection of 
new money and that injection not being common to all the gold 
using world gold exports would follow. 

In fact, so long as we hold all paper money redeemable in 
coin we tie down the volume of money to the volume of coin 
and leave the value of money subject to the accidents affecting 
the supplies of gold and silver. In short, we leave the value of 
our money to be regulated by accident, make it impossible to in- 
crease our supply of money in response to growing demands of 
trade, and so maintain a stability of prices, unless the supply of 
the precious metals increases with growing demands, upon which 
increase the history of the production of gold and silver shows 
we can by no means rely. 

Therefore, a system of paper money based on coin redemp- 
tions cannot satisfy seekers after honest money. ‘The Democrats 
propose to increase the issues of paper money upon such a sys- 
tem, but such is not the paper money that Populists demand. 
Indeed, such paper notes as the Democrats propose are not money 
at all, but promises to pay money, and it is thus that the Demo- 
crats regard Treasury notes, regard them as promises to pay. 
And it is in this that Democrats and Populists are in utter disa- 
greement. As Populists we demand that the Treasury notes 
shall be issued not as promises to pay coin, but as promises to 
receive, as notes not to be redeemed in gold or silver, but to be 
received in payment of taxes and so redeemed. Notes so issued 
would be money, not mere promises to pay money, for they 
would fulfill all the functions of money, become not only a 
medium of exchange but the measure of values, their value being 
dependent upon the volume in circulation which could be so 
regulated in accordance with the demands of trade as to insure 
an honest measure of values and insure a stability of prices, 
something that is impossible to secure with coin redemption 
money. So we see the difference between the Peoples and Dem- 
ocratic parties on the monetary question, it is the difference 
between honesty and dishonesty, the difference between advocacy 
of that which is just and that which is not. 

Therefore, Democracy’s bait for Populists in the shape of 
coin redemption money is not attractive. In demanding an in- 
increase of such money the Democratic party does not stand on 
Populist ground, but denies, repudiates the Populist conception 
of what is honest money. It is true that Populists have supported 
the Democrats in advocacy of such issue, it is true that laying 
aside personal preferences, striving to suggest something that 
though imperfect might be adopted and serve the country at this 
time rather than insist on the perfect but at present unattainable 


system we have pressed upon Republicans the issue of Treasury 
notes in advance of any bond issue, urged that before any bonds 
be put on the market an issue of Treasury notes of at least equal 
amount may be made, so that the means of payment might be 
provided in advance and thus be averted any contraction of cur- 
rency and the evils therefrom sure to result from a bond issue 
under other circumstances. And such suggestions tendered to 
Republicans in a spirit of disinterestedness, tendered as sug- 
gestions that they might accept as not incompatible to the gold 
standard, suggestions that they might adopt without in any way 
jeopardizing the maintenance of the gold standard, for if adopted 
they would lead to no expansion of our currency, but merely 
prevent the heaping of further evils of contraction upon out 
people at this time, have been taken by some of our friends as 
advocacy on our part of the bond policy instead of suggestions 
for the alleviation of the evils of such a policy should it be forced 
upon us. 

It is in the same spirit that Populists have voted with the 
Democrats to raise war funds by an issue of greenbacks redeem- 
able in coin, not because they liked such greenbacks, but because 
they liked bonds less. But because Populists have worked with 
the Democrats for such greenbacks it is not to be inferred that 
they will aid to return to Congress Democrats voting for such 
greenbacks, and believing that all paper money should be re- 
deemable in coin. If Democrats do so infer they will find they 
have erred, find that the Populists are not at one with them, even 
though they do favor free silver coinage which would result in 
giving a broader supply of coin and so make possible an expan- 
sion in the volume of coin redemption paper money, lead to 9 dis- 
appearance in the premium on gold in silver using countries 
which has acted as a bounty on exports from such countries to 
gold using and enabled them to profit greatly at our expense, and 
thus pave the way to no inconsiderable rise in prices which would 
lighten the grievous burdens resting upon debtors and: give a 
stimulus to industry. 

But so long as we cling to coin redemption money, issue our 
paper as promises to pay, rather than promises to receive, the 
volume of money must be regulated by the supply of coin, and 
no assurance can be given that we will not be subjected to the 
evils of a fluctuating currency, defrauding creditors at one time 
or robbing debtors at another, to the detriment of honest indus- 
try. Therefore, even assuming that the Democratic party will 
stand by free silver, which is by no means certain, there can be 
no accord, no agreement, between Democrats and Populists on 
the monetary question, for their views as to paper money are 
divergent in the extreme. 

So the Populists will not take the bait held out to them by 
the Democratic party, they will go forward to build up the 
Peoples party, the party standing for honest money, for equality 
of taxation, for equality of transportation rates and services, for 
equality of opportunities, for true democracy. And for equality 
of taxation the Democratic party stands no more than it does for 
honest money, nor does it stand for equality of transportation 
services or equality of opportunities. It may so profess but the 
party that shuns the remedy for inequality, namely government 
ownership of our transportation lines, cannot be regarded as 
friendly to equality, no more than can the party that professes 
opposition to trusts be looked upon other than as friendly while it 
unconcernedly tolerates railroad discriminations that give the 
trusts their crushing power. Thus it is that the Peoples party 
must stand forth, assert its independence on July 4th next in 
national convention and go forth fo victory as the party of true 
democracy, the party, it cannot be too often repeated, of liberty, 
equality, fraternity. 








GIvE a man the ownership and sure possession of a rock and 
he will turn it into a garden ; give him a nine years’ lease of a 








garden and he will convert it into a desert. 
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CURRENCY EXPANSION AND BETTER TIMES, 





t ees the last ten weeks there has been a great, indeed 

unparalleled expansion in the volume of our currency. 
Great gold imports, in the aggregate of no less than $70,000,000, 
coinage of new gold, the production of our own mines, and the 
war expenses that have resulted in the unlocking of considerable 
sums hoarded in the Treasury vaults have been the important 
factors contributing to the increase in the money in circulation, 
an increase during the two months of March and April of over 
$80,000,000. ‘Thus, on March 1, 1898, the amount of money in 
circulation in the United States was reported in the Treasury 
statement at $1,726,376,659, on May rst, last, at $1,806,761,442, 
or an increase of something less than 5 per cent. 

Now it is asserted that the Treasury estimates of money in 
circulation are much too large, an assertion that cannot be gain- 
said when it is taken into consideration that the government 
makes no allowance in its estimates for the inevitable wear and 
destruction and loss of money in circulation and never has, save 
an allowance of $1,000,000 of greenbacks estimated to have been 
destroyed in the great Chicago fire. But it is apparent that if the 
Treasury figures are over-estimates the percentage of increase in 
the amount of money in circulation during the months of March 
and April is even larger than appears on the surface. The more 
we take off from the Treasury figures of money in circulation as 
over-estimates, the more do we magnify the ratio of increase to 
the volume of our currency since the first of March. Ina word 
we may magnify but we cannot well belittle the percentage of 
increase in our money in circulation that is shown to have taken 
place by the Treasury estimates. It should further be remarked 
that currency expansion has continued at a rapid rate during the 
present month. 

So, put the percentage of the increase in circulation at the 
lowest figure possible, that indicated by the Treasury statements, 
and it is still large enough to lead one to suppose that the effects 
must have been far reaching. But the effects have not been as 
far reaching as one would naturally expect. Such an increase in 
circulation would naturally be expected to show itself in the loan 
markets, with the result of forcing down interest rates, and 
making accommodation easier to be obtained, encourage men to 
increase their purchases, make an enlarged demand for goods and 
so force up prices. Indeed, currency expansion and trade expan- 
sion have been regarded as going hand in hand. But in the 
present instance of currency expansion such results have not fol- 
lowed, at least not to the degree that might be expected. 

In the first place currency expansion has not been followed 
by credit expansion, but on the part of the New York banks by 
very sharp contraction. Thus in place of the power of the com- 
munity to carry stocks of goods being extended, that power has 
been curtailed and this has forced a fall in prices for all those 
things for which there has not arisen, either out of the war or 
out of the now undoubted scarcity of wheat, a greatly increased 
demand. ‘Thus we find the textile trades duller than ever, and 
what little business there is doing being transacted on a lower 
level of prices than ever before. Cotton goods are selling at un- 
heard of prices, print cloths at 1 1g cents a yard and even in 
woolens no improvement has been noted although large govern- 
ment orders have been placed. Iron and steel products have at 
last felt the great increased demand growing out of the war and 
prices have perceptibly improved for steel plates and structural 
steel, for the ship yards are filled with many orders, not only 
government work, but the building of new merchantmen to take 
the places of those purchased by the United States for auxiliary 
cruisers. 

Breadstuffs -have risen upon urgent foreign demand to the 
great profit of the farmers so fortunate as not to have disposed 
of all of their last year’s grain. ‘This rise is the direct result of 
the increase of our currency, of the gold sent here to buy grain 





or perhaps it would be better to say that the increased demand 
for wheat and the rise in price has been the cause of the marked 
increase in our circulation. At least it is this increased demand 
and at rising prices for our fuod products that has kept the trade 
balance so much in our favor during the spring months and is a 
ready explanation of the gold imports. 

. But it is not the only explanation of such importations that 
is given. Before the imports began the New York banks felt a 
drain for money from interior points. The country banks com- 
menced a steady withdrawal of their New York reserves. 
Whether this was to enable them to pay for the wheat sold by 
the farmers or to extend their accommodations to industrial un- 
dertakings or merely to get their hands on their own reserves in 
anticipation of a storm is not quite clear. That they needed 
money to pay the farmers for wheat is not likely, for the farmers 
wheat was probably taken in payment of debts and paid for by 
cancellation of the debts of the farmers to the local merchants 
who in turn may be supposed to have been thus put into con- 
dition to pay their indebtedness to the banks by shipping such 
wheat te the grain factors in Chicago or elsewhere and drawing 
against it for the sums realized from its sale. 

Therefore that the banks needed money to meet the demands 
of the farmers for wheat sold is not probable. The sale of wheat 
by the farmers would more likely have put the country banks 
in funds than caused a drain upon them. So we may dismiss 
the need of money to pay the farmer as the cause of the drain of 
money from New York by the western banks, for the farmers 
were virtually paid for their wheat in their own debts. There- 
fore we are reduced to the question: Did the banks outside of 
New York draw upon their New York reserves in order to put 
themselves in position to extend their loans and thus provide for 
the demands of reviving trade or did they simply draw upon 
their reserves in preparation for a storm? Wecan only say that 
remembering 1893 when their reserves were locked up in New 
York by the virtual suspension of the New York banks, and when 
such reserves were rendered unavailable to them in their hours 
of greatest stress the country banks may have well deemed it 
best to get their hands on their reserves and drawn upon such 
reserves not because of any real use for them, but from fear of 
stringency and desire to be on the safe side. 

At any rate they did withdraw money from New York to 
very considerable amounts and this constrained the New 
York banks to contract and put up interest rates. And it 
was then, after interest rates had been materially advanced, 
that gold imports commenced. This leads some to assert that it 
was contraction by the New York banks and the raising of inter- 
est rates, rather than the increased purchases of our grain, that 
caused the gold imports. And doubtless such increase in rates 
was the immediate cause. Money had been loaning in New 
York cheaper than in London with the result that the banks of 
New York found profitable use for their funds in purchasing or 
discounting time drafts drawn against shipments of grain and 
cotton to England, thus making the advances to British importers 
to enable them to make immediate payment to the grain and cot- 
ton exporters in America that it has been customary for such 
importers to get of the London bankers, 

Thus New York loaned in London. But when interest rates 
rose in New York until the banks could make more profitable 
use of their funds than by buying foreign exchange they ceased 
to buy it to hold and contracted their advances on such bills as 
they fell due. Consequently it became necessary to send gold in 
payment of such bills in default of other means, which British 
exports did not supply, which interest accruing on British in- 
vestments in America and freights earned by British ships in 
addition did not supply, which could only be supplied by the sale 
of such investments to us and thus reduction of the principal of 
our indebtedness. And much of this has doubtless been done in 
the last year but not enough being done to make means for 
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settling all the balance due for her imports in excess of the value 
of her exports, the interest on her foreign loans, etc., she has 
had to send gold. 

Much gold was sent us before there came any easing off of 
interest rates, for money flowed away from New York in response 
to the demands of-the country banks just as fast as gold flowed 
in. Only within a few weeks have the New York banks gained 
in their cash holdings and interest rates materially fallen. It is 
noteworthy that gold imports slackened at the same time. A 
somewhat striking coincidence is that the New York banks have 
contracted their loans since the middle of February by almost 
the exact amount of the gold imports and this has led to the 
suggestion that the loans that they contracted were their loans 
on foreign exchange. But the supposition that the New York 
banks thus directly caused the gold imports is not tenable for it 
is undoubted that they much contracted their New York loans. 
It is, however, apparent that the contraction and increase of 
interest rates by the New York banks were the immediate cause 
of gold imports at this most unusual season but the bottom reason 
is just as undoubtedly the unusual exports of wheat and other 
grain that have held up our exports to phenomenal figures and 
thus kept up the trade balances in our favor. 

The drain upon the New York banks by the interior banks 
is now well nigh over and money has been accumulating in New 
York with considerable rapidity for several weeks. Still the 
banks show a disposition to contract, to refuse to expand in spite 
of the great expansion of the currency. This comes from antici- 
pation that the government will soon come in the market as a 
large borrower and a desire to be in position to supply such bor- 
rower and gather rich pluckings. So we have had credit contrac- 
tion at the same time we have had currency expansion, and so 
we have been deprived, in a large measure, of the trade expan- 
sion that usually goes hand in hand with currency expansion. 

It might be supposed that if the money taken by the country 
banks from those of New York had been turned into the industrial 
channels it would have been felt by such an increased demand 
for goods as to cause a material rise in prices. But the produc- 
tive power of the present industrial plants is so much greater 
than the present demand and the competition among them so 
keen that they give no thought to interest on plant and fixed 
charges in making contracts, glad to get any business that will 
more than pay the actual shop costs. And so it is possible for 
considerable increased demand and trade expansion to come in 
some lines without leading to any increase in price. And it can- 
not be questioned that such expansion has come in several direc- 
tions. So itis that there has come in some lines increased de- 
mand, increased production, but no increased profits. 

Still, if prices for grain products keep anywhere within 
range of present prices the farmers will have a successful 
year, unless their now promising crops are blighted; they 
must in the near future have the means to greatly extend 
their purchases, and then will come better times for manufac- 
turers and factory workers. But the present prices for agricul- 
tural produce are scarcity prices and therefore cannot be expected 
to keep up unless scarcity during the coming year is threatened 
by a shortage in the food products. 

And of such shortage there is not much danger, for the crops 
in Argentine and Australia and India were fair, though not quite 
up to early estimates, and the prospect of the growing wheat har- 
vests is reported as generally good the world over, California 
excepted. But it must not be overlooked in estimating crop 
prospects and probability of the supply being ample to meet 
the demand, that the stock of wheat that will be carried over will 
be practically nil, so that the wants of the world must be filled 
out of the new crops or remain unfilled. Therefore, the wheat 
market will start off in July with stronger prospects than usual, 
and so it is fair to assume that the price of wheat will not fall 
to the low level of 1894-95. But that it will fall much below 








present prices, and so disappoint farmers, is almost certain. 
Consequently, great favorable trade balances will not grow up as 
easily as now, and the question will arise as to whether we can 
export produce of enough value to meet our interest, and freight 
and travellers’ charges, etc., in addition to the charges on account 
of our imports, which will not unlikely increase, especially if 
there come any rise in prices in the United States for such 
products as we import. And if our trade balances fall so as to 
result in gold exports there will come contraction, falling prices, 
and worse, not better times, unless, indeed, imports of Klondike 
gold, together with the output of our own mines, should be suffi- 
cient to meet the export drain and besides fill the constantly 
increasing demands of a population growing at the rate of four 
or five thousand a day. 


JAPAN, CHINA, MEXICO AND SILVER. 


LITTLE more than a year ago the Japanese Diet passed an act 
to establish the gold standard in that island empire, and in 
October last this act became operative and the gold standard 

an established fact. In making this revolutionary change from sil- 
ver to gold the Japanese Government aimed, however, to prevent 
any great derangement of trade or financial conditions, and to 
insure against such derangement the engineers of this financial 
change took many steps. Indeed one of the reasons given for 
making the change was to secure Japan against any unsettlement 
of trade conditions growing not out of further depreciation of 
silver, but out of a rise in the gold value. 

Should the Western nations restore bimetallism by interna- 
tional agreement, it was argued, the premium on gold, which had 
acted as a bounty on exports and tariff on imports, would disap- 
pear in Japan, silver appreciate, prices fall and Japan be sub- 
jected to all the evils of an appreciating and therefore dishonest 
measure of values. To insure a continuance and permanence of 
the advantages Japan had enjoyed from the appreciation of gold 
as measured by silver, advantages in the shape of a high rate of 
exchange on gold countries that made all foreign made goods 
cost more and so acted asa protective tariff, and that made all 
goods exported to gold using countries fetch more in Japanese 
currency, and so acted as a bounty on exports, was one of the 
aims attributed to those who brought about the adoption of the 
gold standard. 

And to insure a continuation and permanence of these 
advantages it was resolved to cut the gold coins of Japan in 
half and establish the gold standard on what amounted to a silver 
basis, on a ratio of 1 to 3234, and so make permanent the high 
rate of exchange. In short, the premium on gold as measured 
in the old yen and at the old ratio was made a permanent thing 
by reducing the weight of all gold coins by one-half and making 
them full legal tender at this rate. Thus assurance was given 
that Japan would hold the advantage given her by the apprecia- 
tion of gold as measured by silver even should bimetallism and 
the old parity between gold and silver be restored and the pre- 
mium on gold, in all silver-using countries, disappear. 

But in changing her standard Japan went even further than 
this. She cut more weight out of her gold coins than was equal 
to the premium on gold. In short, in adopting the gold standard 
she gave herself a standard of lesser not greater value. Thus in 
1896 the premium of gold over silver was about 92 per cent., 
but Japan so reduced the weight of her gold coins as to virtually 
raise the premium on European currency, as measured by her 
own, to 109 per cent. And on this new basis she hoped to 
secure a stability of exchange. She has not succeeded fully, for 
depression has overtaken her industries and export trade, and 
she has been brought face to face with a demand for gold most 
inconvenient to meet. 

The first effect of this change in monetary standard and 
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virtual raising. of the premium on European and American ex- 
change from 92 to 109 per cent. was to greatly stimulate industry 
in Japan and for two reasons. First, it made everything pur- 
chased from gold using countries and which was offered at the 
same gold price cost 9 per cent. more to the Japanese. And this, 
of course, amounted to a raising of a protective tariff around all 
Japanese products of 9 percent. And in the second place, every- 
thing sold to gold using countries at unchanged gold prices 
- brought g per cent. more than formerly. That is for every $100 
worth of goods sold to the United States for gold there would be 
remitted to the Japanese 209 yen instead of 192. ‘This, of course, 
greatly encouraged manufacturing in Japan and stimulated 
exports of manufactured goods. 

The rise in exchange acting as an increased tariff on imports 
and bounty on exports, imports of manufactured goods were 
curtailed while exports were expanded. The extent of this is 
shown by the trade returns. Thus in 1896 Japan imported 
37,728,062 yen of manufactured stuffs ; in 1897, only 28,018,431 
yen. In 1896, she exported 18,289,624 yen worth of such stuffs, 
and in 1897, 50 per cent. more or 29,232,247 yen. Expanding 
her manufacturing industries she in the same time doubled her 
imports of machinery and increased her imports of raw cotton 
from 32,573,352 yen, in 1896, to 42,000,000 yen in 1897. In 
short, under the stimulus of the increased premium, or more 
correctly value of European and American gold coin as compared 
to her own currency which acted both as an increased protective 
tariff and bounty on exports would have done, she spread out her 
industries and prepared more than ever to manufacture for her 
own wants and those of her neighbors. 

So the first effect of her change from silver to gold was 
favorable. At first Japanese manufacturers had no cause to 
regret the change. But the later effects have been disastrous. 
In July of last year, after the negotiations for the establishment 
of international bimetallism collapsed, silver took a sudden fall. 
At the beginning of that month the premium on gold in silver 
using countries was about 109 per cent. It had gradually risen 
from about 92 per cent. in midsummer 1896 to this point, or 
about the figure fixed upon by the Japanese financial doctors at 
which to make permanent the rate of exchange between Japan 
and gold using countries. But by the end of that month the 
premium in silver using countries had risen to about 125 per 
cent., the rate of exchange on gold using countries equivalently, 
or to about 225. And at once Japanese manufacturers became 
much inconvenienced by this rise in premium in their export 
trade to China, for such increased premium, in which they did 
not share, gave to their Chinese competitors great advantage 
over them. 

In striving to protect themselves against loss of advantage 
from a rise in silver and fall in premium they cut themselves off 
from any increase on the premium that might come from a fall 
in silver in the future. And this fall coming they found them- 
selves at a serious disadvantage. ‘The premium on gold in China 
which rose to 125 per cent. in July a year ago now stands at 
127, while by adopting the gold standard, and on a basis of a 
premium of about 109 per cent. Japan virtually fixed the pre- 
mium on European gold currency at that point. The result is 
that the price of Japanese goods in China has risen where the 
Japanese manufacturer has not reduced Japanese currency 
prices by 8 percent. Where there has been no reduction the cost 
to the Chinaman of Japanese goods has been increased by 9 per 
cent., and increased simply because the bill of exchange by which 
he must remit to the Japanese costs more because of the premium 
on Japanese currency as measured by silver. Soa stimulus has 
been given to manufacturing in China just as much as if a cus- 
toms tariff of 9 per cent. had been raised against Japanese goods. 
The result is that the Japanese cotton spinners have had trouble- 
sometimes. As we read in Bradstreet’ s ‘‘ the latter half of 1897 was 
a very trying time for all engaged in the Japanese cotton industry. 





Some mills are mentioned which have declared no profit 
at all for the last six months of 1897,’’ and ‘‘ taking the industry 
as a whole the percentage of profit declared is onlyg per cent., 
as against 14 per cent. declared in the previous half year. 
At present the Chinese are the most prominent customers for 
Japan cotton spinners. But even in China they meet formidable 
competition on account of cheaper labor and the unfavorable rate 
of exchange.”’ 

And what has been taking place in China has been taking 
place in Mexico. ‘The fall in silver since last July has raised 
the premium on gold in Mexico from 108 to 133 percent. The 
result has been to enhance the cost in Mexican dollars of every- 
thing imported from the United States or gold using Europe by 
about 12 percent. Thus early last July the Mexican importer 
could buy a draft to pay for $100 worth of goods bought in New 
York for $208 Mexican. To-day he must pay $233 or 12 per 
cent. more, and of course to come out whole he must add 12 per 
cent. to the price he asks for all imported goods. ‘The result has 
been to lessen the severity of competition so far as the Mexican 
manufacturer is concerned. Foreign manufactured goods rising 
in price the Mexican manufacturer has been able to command 
higher prices without losing the markets. And getting higher 
prices his profits have risen, for the costs of manufacture have not 
increased in like ratio with the rise in exchange and the cost of 
foreign made goods. Indeed, it is not certain that costs have 
risen at all. 

So the stimulus given to Mexican manufacturing in the past 
year has been great. The average annual importations of cottons 
into Mexico have lately been about 40,000,000 square meters. 
But within the year there have been installed or are building in 
Mexico plants of an annual production of no less than 21,000,000 
meters. Thus within a year and under the stimulus of an 
increased premium on gold which has raised the cost of foreign 
made cottons by 12 per cent., Mexico makes preparations to 
make for herself fully one-half of the cottons she has been 
importing. Asa British consul to Mexico remarks, ‘‘ the native 
mills will be able in a few years, to furnish all of the coarse cot- 
ton goods required by Mexico, thus striking a severe blow at 
England’s trade with the republic.’’ 

In August last, in commenting on the fall in silver and its 
effects, we ventured the positive assertion that ‘‘ the silver using 
peoples will find it not only easier to keep their own markets, but 
easier to compete in ours, while our producers must find it harder 
to keep their own markets and harder to find new.’’ And our 
prediction has been fulfilled. 
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I CONSIDER a human soul without education like marble in 
the quarry, which shows none of its inherent beauties until the 
skill of. the polisher fetches out the colors, makes the surface 
shine and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot and vein that 
runs through the body of it.—Addison. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Late Senator Voorhees on Luxury, Sea Power, Naval War and 
Finance. 


Forty Years of Oratory. Lectures, Addresses and Speeches by: DANIEL 
WOLSEY VOORHEES. Edited by his Sons and Daughter. Two volumes; 
illustrated. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bowen-Merrill Company. $6. 


The title is as ominous as the bulk of these portly volumes. 
If they held a selection of the best passages from the foremost 
speakers of the last forty years there would be better justification 
for the title, but its application to the various public utterances 
of a single man implies a conception of the word oratory which 
invites a passing reflection. The late Senator Voorhees would 
assuredly have avoided the word in this connection on the score 
of taste, and its adoption is scarcely pardonable in the circum- 
stances. The oratorical gift is perhaps the most enviable of all ; 
even as a cultivated art it has extraordinary charm and power. 
In the days before the schoolmaster, the printing press and the 
omniscient editor fitted us up with automatic thinking machinery 
the orator wielded a sceptre that set great emperors watering at 
the mouth one-half the time and trembling at the knee the other. 
Those were vast and cyclonic times and ours is a clockwork era, 
everything moves to the tick, prettily fitted and polished to run 
with orderly propriety. Even war itself, like its wild brother 
the lightning, is tamed to caper to the finicky fiddling of civili- 
zation’s dancing master. So has the aforetime mighty force of 
oratory come to be a thing of beauty, useful in a minor degree 
as inspiration and entertainment. The advance of knowledge 
makes against the orator in so far as it weans from him the 
higher quality of hearers; these respond to appeals to their 
reason more than to their emotions. The oratory that succeeds 
in this is scarcely the kind popularly regarded as oratory, 
and the orators who combine the powers essential to compel 
the intelligence and stir enthusiasm are rare indeed. How 
rare is seen in the general dead level of the stream that flows 
from the pulpit, the bar, and the halls of legislation. Vet if it is 
all at a dead level, it is undeniably a high one. Perhaps we have 
drifted into a general acceptance of oratory as fluent speech, 
graced with time-honored embellishments of rhetoric, glowing 
into occasional eloquence. The worst of this is a certain 
monotony which somehow palls, as would a diet of cake. It is 
hard on our orators to demand the magnetic thrills that came 
from the mighty speech of men from Cicero to Patrick Henry, 
unless we give them the circumstances that made those old ora- 
tions so great. No gorgeous array of sentences can pass muster 
as oratory if they lack steam, and, speaking with vivid recollec- 
tion of most of the famous orators since Lincoln and Gough, 
Cobden and Bright, we must testify that not a few of the very 
noblest and most moving utterances of pure eloquence came from 
the lips of unskilled, one or two actually illiterate, men, who 
spake as they were moved by the spirit of overwhelming earnest- 
ness. In truth, earnestness is the only eloquence. It finds 
the living soul in common words, where art utterly fails in pro- 
portion to its reliance for effect on fine sounding phrases. So 
we must elect which of the two gauges we measure our oratory 
with, that proper to the utterance wholly inspired by a great 
occasion, or that fitted to the performance of a work of art. 

Happily for the reputation of the author of these addresses a 
fair number of them combine the two requisites of inspiration and 
polish. As a young pleader for famous offenders in the stormy 
years from 1859 to 1865 Voorhees was fortunate in his opportu- 
nities. Judged by the rather florid rhetoric of the period he 
made a series of impressive successes in forensic eloquence. 
The other speeches in court display exceptional powers and 
technical skill. Among the miscellaneous selections are. his 
eulogies of Garfield, Morse, Hendricks and O. P. Morton. At 
the time of his death, a year ago, Voorhees was completing the 
last of the three lectures he had prepared for a projected tour in 
the South. These, printed here in full, are on ‘‘ The Holy 
Sepulchre,’’ ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson,’’ and ‘‘ Public Men of My Own 
Times.’’ ‘The remainder of these volumes is filled with the late 
Senator’s Congressional utterances from 1872, when he entered 
the House, to his last formal speech on the silver question in the 
Senate, January 28, 1896. 

The merits of his case against the policy of protection are 
vigorously argued in the speech in aid of the farmers, delivered 
in March, 1893. It is no part of our duty to discuss these 
speeches except as examples of oratory, and this purpose is best 
served by selecting passages to speak for themselves. A striking 
example of scathing denunciation comes in here: ‘‘ Sir, the aris- 





tocracy of money is always cruel and coarse and unmindful of all 
else save its own gains and meretricious splendor. Its lavish and 
ostentatious displays of ill-gotten wealth often light up the whole 
argument on the relations between labor and capital, and point to 
the soundest conclusions ever found in history.’’ Then follows 
a picture of a banquet given at that time in Washington by a 
former subject of Great Britain who came to this country not 
may years ago, ‘‘ with a keen capacity and a hungry instinct for 
the amassment of great riches. He became a citizen of Penn- 
sylvania and engaged in manufacturing iron and steel. 

We know that his laborers have not grown rich, for only last 
July he gave them notice of a heavy reduction in their wages 
and persuaded them into submission by the presence of Pinkerton 
men and Springfield rifles.’” His banquet is described as the 
most extravagant ever given in the land, simply an insult to good 
taste and all the proprieties, and then by a deft touch the orator 
turns it into a Belshazzar feast, with this comment; ‘‘ My earnest 
prayer and belief is that a handwriting, beginning in the banquet 
halls of unrighteous monopolies and spreading over the walls of 
all the farm-houses and homes of labor, is now heralding the 
speedy overthrow of a system of extortion more wicked in the 
sight of God and man than all the sins of Babylon when her 
robes were most scarlet with iniquity.”’ 

There is no doubt on which side the voice of the sturdy 
Senator would be raised were he in his place again. He did not 
anticipate a war, when, in his speech on the repeal of the 
Sherman purchasing clause, in 1893, glancing at the dread state 
of Europe because of its embroilments, he said, ‘‘ we are not 
only a united people among ourselves, but throughout all the 
wide earth there are none to molest or make us afraid of wars or 
rumors of wars. Nothing within the range of reasonable con- 
jecture can be more improbable than war between this Govern- 
ment and any foreign power.’’ But in his oration on Farragut, 
in 1881, he spoke with a broader statesmanship. ‘‘ It has never 
been thought necessary for the American Republic to main- 
tain a naval force more than equal to that of a third-rate 
European power. ‘This is not a policy originating with the 
people, for their pride and affection would dictate a different 
course. Although we are embraced by more that eleven thou- 
sand miles of seaboard, yet we have no immediate neighbors 
sufficiently formidable to call for large armaments for its defence. 
Emergencies may arise, however, in the future, as they have in 
the past, when the absence of a respectable naval force for a 
first-class power will be felt as a criminal neglect of the public 
safety and national honor.’’ Referring to the war with Britain 
in 1812 he pictures the forbearance of our sailors, ‘‘ until it isa 
relief, and the student of history exults in his heart, when it 
reaches the point at which the Congress of the United States 
threw down the gage of battle. At that time the English navy 
consisted of nearly eight hundred efficient war vessels in active 
service; the American navy consisted of seventeen; yet we 
emerged from that war a new power in the eyes of the world, 
and more indebted for our national prestige to triumphs on the 
ocean than to victories on land. May I not be pardoned for 
saying that the respect of the world for our foreign policy rests, 
not so much on the arts of diplomacy as upon the heroism of the 
navy ; not so much on the dispatches of ministers of state as 
upon bulletins announcing the prowess of American valor at 
sea.’’ 

It is interesting to quote Voorhees on the question of bonds 
now that another issue is vehemently demanded. The passage 
is from the 1893 speech already cited. ‘‘ The banks are entering on 
their final fight for a prolonged existence ; they are engaged at 
their Quatre Bras, preliminary to their Waterloo. . . Istherea 
friend of the national banks bold enough to announce his belief that 
the tax-paying American people will consent to the continuance, 
indefinitely, through generations, perhaps through centuries, 
of an immense interest-bearing bonded debt merely for the sake 
of upholding such a system as we now have? I take my 
stand now against the existence, the increase, or the perpetuation 
of a national debt for the purposes of national banking, and I call 
upon the millions who toil for their bread, and who constitute 
the great army of labor, to take notice of this issue from this 
time on, It is an issue that will not down at any man’s bidding. 
On one side is arrayed the most powerful and best organized 
syndicate of money on the globe, and on the other side the sun- 
burnt masses of productive industry. The end of the contest 
just now beginning I may not live to see, but I have not a doubt 
of the result.”’ 

Again, in his tariff speech of 1890; ‘‘ The Constitution con- 
fers the power on Congress to create and issue all the money 
needed for the relief of the people ; and for the value, the integ- 
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rity, the good faith, and the final redemption of this money all. 


the lands between the two oceans, all the homes on the farms or 
in the cities, all the wealth of monopoly and corporations, all the 
credit, resources and honor of the government itself stand pledged, 
and will stand pledged forever. Let Congress, on such a pledge, 
such a mortgage, furnish to the laboring masses and the active 
business interests of the country an amount of currency in pro- 
portion to population and trade, and every industry will be stim- 
ulated. * * * Had I the power, I would as a measure of 
justice, wise policy, and permanent relief to every worthy and 
industrious class of citizens, restore the greenback circulation to 
the highest point it ever reached in time of peace, and there 
maintain it. * * * No speculative disturbances in values 
would follow such an increase of our circulation for it would even 
then be too small in its ratio to a population of sixty millions, 
and to the giant developments yet to take place in this Union of 
forty-two states.’’ 

In these fighting speeches of a doughty and well equipped 
champion we get the most effective examples of the oratory of 
ardent purpose. There are several good portraits of the late Sen- 
ator, and other illustrations. 

* ok 
Our Pericles of Gettysburg. 


Abraham Lincoln. Speeches, Letters and Addresses. 
PERRY. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 300. 


Edited by Biss 


Both for its subject and the rich quality of its contents this 
latest issue in the Little Masterpieces series is sure of a cordial 
greeting, and thoroughly deserves it. It is astonishing that so 
tiny a volume can hold no fewer than fifteen speeches, which in- 
clude the most memorable ones, and a newspaper report of that 
known as the Lost Speech, besides ten admirable letters. The 
portrait is as characteristic as these representative utterances, the 
whole making as complete and elegant a memorial of the great 
President as could be desired in handy form. Prof. Perry sup- 
plies a helpful introduction, in which Lincoln’s style is discussed. 
The association of the man, Lincoln, with so finical a thing as style 
jars on our sense of the dignity that pervades the air when he is 
named. It is impossible to imagine the Lincoln the nation so 
proudly remembers ever concerning himself with the frills of 
oratory. He was of too large a mould for that. We may prop- 
erly enough try to discover the little arts which we, in our small 
way, might have raked up and displayed like goods in a shop 
window, if we had been in.Lincoln’s shoes, but as we would 
have been lost in them, so we lose the vital marrow of his truly 
imperial utterances if we hunt on the false trail of style. Of 
Lincoln, more than of most unique characters, the style was the 
man himself. So far as he, being of all workmen the most con- 
scientious in everything, took pains to make his work as good as 
he could, the resultant style showed indeed a born artist’s in- 
stinct for perfection, but perfection of utility and not merely of effect. 
He used art to add impressiveness to plain speech, not to decorate 
it. The editor points this out in the introduction, mentioning 
Lincoln’s determined search for the simple word that most clearly 
and fully expressed his meaning. ‘‘ He was pre-occupied, not 
with words for their own sake, but solely-with words as the garb 
of ideas,’’ and with the single purpose of speaking the truth with 
force. Here we discover the genuine orator, so different, so es- 
sentially superior to the finest stylist. It is the superiority of the 
natural voice over ventriloquism. If there had to be named a 
supreme example of oratory in its classic and grandest sense, 
combining noble sentiment with absolutely ideal expression of it, 
who would not name the Gettysburg speech?’ The occasion lent 
its share of impressiveness to that short address, prepared and sol- 
emnized by the native genius of one whose inspiration was that of 
whole-hearted patriotism, touched to its loftiest and tenderest 
note by the consciousness that it was embodying the nation’s 
sympathy and hope. 
return of war to our shores, with dreads of carnage and tears, it 
cannot be without some profit of thought if we listen, amid the 
whirl of excitement, to the echo of that nobler voice. 


“‘ Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this conti- 
nent & new natiop, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation’ might live. It is altogether 
fittting and proper that we should do this. 

‘* But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow, this ground. The brave men, living arid dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note nor long remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 


Now that the roar of cannon announces the’ 





REFINEMENT. 
Cannot Hide Catarrh, But Pe-ru-na 
Cures Catarrh Wherever Located. 
Coughing, sneezing, hawking, 
spitting, wheezing, blowing, gag- 
ging—all these disagreeable sounds 
are made more or less continuously 
by the victim of catarrh. She 
would not do it if she could help it. 
No refinement can hide catarrh. 
No caution conceals its symptoms. 
There is only one wise thing to do. 
Find a cure. Not a temporary re- 
lief, but a per- 
manent cure. 
Mrs. J. W. 
Reynolds, 
Elkton, O., 
Box 46, says 
she has suf- 
fered with 
congestion of 
the lungs, ca- 
; : tarrh of the 
head and was troubled with a bad 
cough. She had tried a number of 
physicians, but they all failed to 
cure her. She was induced to try 
Pe-ru-na, and immediately a marked 
change took place. After using 
Pe-ru-na the cough ceased, and in 
a short time her other ailments 
were cured. She is now com- 
pletely restored to health and gives 
all the credit to Pe-ru-na. Eliza- 
beth Grau, New Athens, IIl., says: 
‘*For two years I had catarrh of 
the nose very bad. Sometimes it 
was so bad that I could not sleep at 
night. I doctored with two physi- 
cians, but they did not help me. I 
read about Pe-ru-na in the paper 
and got a bottle of it. I then wrote 





to Dr. Hartman and he said I 
should continue to take it. I took 
it until I was entirely well. Who- 


soever follows Dr. Hartman’s ad- 
vice will get well.’’ 

Send to Dr. Hartman, Columbus, 
Ohio, for his latrst book on the 
catarrhal diseases of women entitled 
‘Health and Beauty.’’ 
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cated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus 


far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we take increased 


devotion to that cause for which they gave the Jast full measure of devotion ; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain ; 


that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 


government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.”’ 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Gleanings from Poetic Fields. 
John C. Winston & Co. $1. 

The busy man of affairs who finds his solace in poetry may 
be envied by the devotees of pastimes that end as bubbles do. 
Our modest gleaner has been over many fields and has garnered 
a store that will profit many of varied tastes. His own com- 
positions bring up the rear of a troop of translations from the 
German, French, Swedish, Norwegian and Latin. Among these 
are some daring ventures, asthe rendering of Goethe’s Z7/ King, 
Lorelei, Mignon and the Minstrel; Korner’s, My Fatherland ; 
Heine’s, Belshazzar's Feast, and selections from Horace. As a 
whole they justify their appearance, introduced as they are, with- 
out a vaunting trumpet-flourish. His verses are the fruit of 
many years’ communings with poetry for its own sake, they rep- 
resent happy respites from work-a-day worries, and in offering 
them as some encouragement for others to drink from the same 
well, he says of his book : 

I wish that all may share the joy 
‘Lhy making gave to me. 

If pleasure from thy use appears, 
If hearts are happy made, 

The pleasing toil of many years 
Will amply be repaid. 

There is no straining after showy form in these always 
pleasing lines, which have grace when they lack strength. The 
translation from Lamartine, entitled the Dying Christian, is 
too close a duplication of Pope’s sublimest piece, beginning ‘‘ Vital 
spark of Heavenly flame,’’ entitled, if memory serves, Zhe Dying 
Christian to His Soul. It would have doubled the interest in 
Mr. Tilney’s effort if he had given his opinion as to whether 
Lamartine deliberately plagiarized from Pope, or only copied 
him. But Pope himself borrowed the idea from a luckless 
brother poet. The original pieces, chiefly meditative and de- 
votional, have the charm of simplicity of thought and expression. 
The almost verbatim rhymed paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer 
reminds us of a similar one by John Bunyan, seldom met with 
by modern readers, but very fine. Careless proof reading makes 
the opening line in this book read thus, ‘‘Our Father who are 
art in heaven ;’’ as the line requires the eight syllables, it was 
perhaps written, ‘‘Our Father, Thou Who,” etc. The last 
piece recalls the author’s School Days at Oxford, ending 
prettily with a stanza that marks the spirit and style of the book. 

Oh, dear are the dreams of our boyhood’s days, 
And sweet are the joys recalled 

To hearts that.keep touch with the things of youth 
And whose senses are never palled 

With life and its losses and gains ; but true 
To each well-loved boyhood scene, 


They till a deep spot in their heart of hearts 
And keep it forever green. 


*¥ 


The Girl at Cobhurst. By FRANK R. STocKTON. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


By ROBERT TILNEY. Philadelphia : 


Mr. Stockton is fortunate in two highly important respects, 
first, in having written ‘‘The Lady or the Tiger?’’ second, in 
having so many kind friends on the press who keep that fact ever 
before the public eye. Ina third respect he has up to now been 
generously treated by his good genius, in that book-buying peo- 
ple have been willing to persevere in that gracious pursuit, in 
expectation of striking another tale as bright as the first. 
Whether popular favor will survive this latest book remains to be 
seen. Some who have presumably read it write of it ecstatically 
as a precious boon, a flash of unrivalled genius, a triumph of wit, 
humor and fun, warranted to send us to bed with aching sides. 
So we found it, only it drove us to slumber before our time, and 
the rib-ache was from want of laughter exercise. For secluded 


village readers this long spun out story of nothing particular by 
characters of no special brilliance will be as nice a book to sand- 
wich between Sunday reading and war news as they need wish. 
Town and city folks will realize when they get through, if they 
struggle so far, that the humor of the story is in the joke that 
‘<The Girl From Cobhurst’’ is a humorous book. What’s in a 
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RHEUMATISM 


Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, 
and Kindred Diseases. 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable success 
in Bellevue Hospital, New York; Howard 
Hospital, Philadelphia; Maryland and 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore ; 
and in various other hospitals in the 
prominent cities. 


*2eeea 
What a Physician Says: 


JOHNS HOPKIN; UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 
The experiments made here at the hospital 
with the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having 
been very successful, I hereby recommend it in 
all cases of rheumatism 
(Signed) DR, F. L. ROGEXx, 
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Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle. Sent 
on receipt of price. f 
Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D C. 
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name? In some cases everything is in the name, and nothing in 
the stuff it signs. There can be no objection to the Stockton 
trade-mark fetching all it is worth to the originator, but sympathy 
for his poor readers should urge him to keep his goods up to its 
standard. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


That war novels will crop up as abundantly as a harvest of 
tares is assured by a simple fact, likely to escape general notice 
just now. While the great newspapers are spending these extra 
tens of thousands of dollars every week on war news, they are 
pinching on the earnings of the great intellects in the office. It 
is said in an organ of the profession that salaries and pay for 
space-filling have been cut down from $40 and $30 to $15 and 
$10 per week. These ingenious yarn spinners may be de- 
pended on to take a bitter revenge on the lucky fellows sent out 
to write up picturesque fancies as ‘‘news.’’ ‘The stay-at-homes 
will by-and-by beat them on their own ground with fiction 
undisguised. 

Fk 

The deservedly idolized song, ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,’’ 
owes the bigger half of its fame to the tune composed by the 
late venerable Mr. Crouch, whom the newspapers condemned 
to so many ineffective deaths. For some forty years he sang 
and played it in two hemispheres without anyone grudging his 
share of the glory. Now comes a claim that Crouch was rather 
the adapter than composer of that exquisite melody. The Literary 
Digest prints a lengthy statement by George G. Rockwood, to the 
effect that a Mr. Roberts, organist of St. Paul’s Church, Troy, 
N. Y., in 1844, wrote a tune for Heber’s hymn, ‘‘ When through 
the torn sail the wild tempest is streaming.’’ It became so 
popular that it was offered to a publisher, who at once declared it 
was copied from the ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,’’ then recently 
published in England. The writer asserts, however, that manu- 
script copies had been taken to England by a young friend of 
Roberts in time for it to have been printed there. So the case 
stands, and a pretty story it is, so far. 


— 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have started a series of ‘‘ Stories by 
Foreign Authors,’’ with two volumes drawn from Daudet, Ed- 
mund About, Prosper Merjmee, Guy de Maupassant and other 
Frenchmen. ‘The series, which will be completed before the end 
of the summer, will embrace selections from German, Spanish, 
Russian, Scandinavian, Italian, Polish, Greek, Belgian ‘and Hun. | 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK. __ the go-lightly kind. 


for 1898, together with the superior quality of the machines and 
their general reputation, makes them the leaders of the year. 





Special Inducements to Riders. Write for Terms and Discounts. 


AMES & FROST. fe Makers, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALL ROADS ARE ALIKE TO A MONARCH. 
Perfection is the result of our long 
onerene: 





MONARCH AND IEFIANCE BICYCLES 


are the product of mechanical ingenuity. 


$40.00 $50.00 © $60.00 
Monarch Chainless $100.00 


Send for 1898 Catalogue. 
Agents wanted in open territory. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFC. CO., 


Lake, Halsted and Fulton Streets, Chicago. 
Branches—New York, London and Hamburg. 
Send .ten 2-cent stamps for a deck of Monarch Playing Cards illustrating 
Lillian Russell, Tom Cooper,Lee Richardson and Walter Jones. 























UR GRAND OFFER 


To keep our great factory 
busy, and introduce early our splen- 
did ’98 models we have concluded to 
make a marvelous offer direct to the rider. 
For 30 days we will sell samples of our 
swell ’98 bicycles at net cost to manufac- 
ture and will ship, C. O. D. on approval 
to any address on receipt of the nominal 
sum of $1.00 (if west of Denver, $5). This ro] 
deposit is merely to show good faith on purchaser's 
part; if you don’t want tosend money in advance, send 
your express agent’s guaranty for charges one way and 
we will pay them the other if you don’t want the wheel. 
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244 \ Highest grade, embodyin late improve 
AM] SIBERIAN. e,embodying ver at imp 
ment of value, 14 inch imported tubing, flush 


" Ky 
= “iy joints, improved two-piece cranks, arch crown, large detachable 
$/ sprockets, handsomest finish and decorations, Morgan & Wright, 
ia — ee _ or ee ae equip- 'P- 999, " 


ment, Special price on sample.. 
Os Asplendid machine, equal to any for service and easy running. Best 1% inch 
* seamless tubing, two piece cranks, arch crown, detachable sprockets, finely 
finished and decorated, Morgan & Wright, quick repair tires, pao or double tube, 
high grade equipment. Our special sample price.. dais thiseeseese “ii 00. 
RLO TRE. Best medium grade for 1898. 1% inch sebhag: striped and decorated, arch 
crown, dust-proof bearings, ball retainers, best Indiana or New 00. 
Brunswick tires, standard equipment. Special price on sample... $19. 
NOTE. Choice of Color, Style, Height of Frame, Gear, ote. Fully Guaranteed. 
You will be at the a ce and of these wheels. Don’t wait, order 
now while Tard ay is open. Prices will be muc higher soon. You can make Big Mone 


as our Agent, selling for us. We give our agents choice of cash, the free use of a sa 
wheel, cam ofa w wheel, according to work done. 


Do You Want Cheap Wheels? 


f 
Seylen, some a little shop-womn, Vol SIU DOWersescrvesrsscceeee teres SL2000 £0 SOL. 
$8.00 to $12.00. 


Wheels Slightly Used, Modern Types, - - 


Our business and reputation are known lag to the country. References, any of the 
express companies, ovany in Chicago. Catalogue free. Secure agency at once. 


The J. L. Mead Cycle Co., = Chicago. 
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